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HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES OF MASONRY—NO. 13. 
Grand Master Webb, having by request contin- 


ued to serve until June 24, 5783, did according to 
ancient custom, install the Most Worshipful John 
Warren, Grand Master ; who appointed the Right 
Worshipful Paul Revere, Deputy Grand Master» 
and invested the other Grand Officers. A very 
large number of brethren attended on this occasion, 
and walked in procession to the Chapel Church» 
where a well adapted oration was delivered by 
Brother Christopher Gore, and an admirable charge 
by the Rev. Brother John Elliot, which were af- 
terwards printed. An elegant dinner was provided | 
and the afternoon was devoted to social festivity. 


The Grand Master communicated a letter to the 
Grand Lodge, on the 4th of March, from the Sec- 
retary of Saint Andrew’s Lodge, expressing the de- 
termination of the Brethren to retain their ancient 
charter from Scotland, and to consider themselves 
no longer subject to the control of this Grand 
Lodge. 


St. Andrew’s Lodge having been established 
twenty seven years, Were now very numerous, and | 
there had been for some time a difference of opinion, | 
with respect to an acknowledgement of the Massa- 
chusett’s jurisdiction. ‘The above resolution imme- 
diately occasioned a division of the Lodge, and 
those brethren who ceceded, continued to assem- 
ble under a commission granted by this Grand 
Lodge to St. Andrew’s Lodge, (at a time when 

’ their European charter was retained in the hands 
of one of the original petitioners, Right Worshipful 
William Burbeck, to the Grand Lodge of Scotland) 
until September 4, 5784, when they received a 
new charter, under the title of «'The Rising States 
Lodge,” to bold rank as the oldest Lodge under 


Supreme Architect of the Universe to call from this 


‘transitory life, the Most Worshipful Grand Master 


Webb. In testimony of regard to his merits and 
memory, it was voted, that the honors of Masonry 
be observed at his interment; and that the Saint 
John’s Grand Lodge, and St. Andrew’s Lodge, be 
invited to attend, with the Lodges under the ju- 
risdiction, on this melancholy occasion. 

A committee was appointed, in Grand Lodge, 
December 2, agreeable toa vote passed at a former 
meeting, to confer with the officers of St. John’s 
Grand Lodge, upon the subject of a complete ma- 
sonic union throughout this Commonwealth, and to 
report at the next quarterly communication, ‘Lhe 
regulations and laws for associating the two Grand 
Lodges, as agreed to by the St. John’s Grand 
Lodge, were read, in Grand Lodge, March 5, 
5792, and deliberately considered, and the question 
for a concurrence being taken, were unanimously 
agreed to. The Grand Lodge then proceeded to 
nominate a list of candidates for Officers, and to 
appoint electors, as proposed in the said regula- 
tions. A committee was appointed to wait upon 
the most Worshipful Moses M. Hays, with the 
thanks of the Grand Lodge for his faithful services, 
and it was ordered that this vote be recorded in 
acknowledgment of his various and distinguished 
attentions to the interests of the institution. A 
committee was also raised to adjust the business of 
the Grand Lodge, and deliver the books, papers, 
regalia, &c. into the archives of the New Grand 
Lodge. 


ANCIENT MYSTERJES. 
From the writings of Rev. Dr. Joshua Bradley, formerly 
of Albany. 


During the reign of Solomon, especially, as well 
as before and afterwards, a very intimate connec- 
tion existed between the Jews and the Egyptains. 


the jurisdiction, 


Moses was born in Egypt and educated in Phara- 
oh’s court, until he was forty years old, and was 


infer that Masonry was introduced among the 
Egyptians. Be this however, as it may, We are in- 
formed by several authentic historians, that Ma- 
sonry did flourish in Fgypt soon after this period. 
By this mysterious art existing in our principles, 
and smiled upon by the Father of lights, ancient 
Egypt subsisted, covered with glory, during a pe- 
riod of fifteen ages. They extended our system of 
benevolence so far, that he who refused to relieve 
the wretched, when he had it in his power to assist 
him, was himself punished with death. They re- 
garded justice so impartially, that the king obliged 
the judges to take an oath, that they would never 
do any thing against their own consciences, though 
they, the kings themselves, siould command them. 
They held a session upou every noted Egyptian 
who died, for the direct purpose of inquiring, how 
he had spent his life, so that all the respect due to 
his memory might be paid. ‘They entertain such 
just ideas of the vanity of life, as to consider their 
houses as inns, in which they lodge as it were only 
for anight. They were so laborious, that even 
their amusements were adapted to strengthen the 
body and improve the mind ; They prohibited the 
borrowing of money, except on condition of pledg- 
ing a deposite so important; that a man who defer- 
red the redemption of it, was looked upon with 
horror. 

It is well known, that the Egyptian priests have 
uniformly been considered by ancient historians, 
as possessing many valuable secrets, and as being 
the greatest proficients in the arts and sciences of 
their times.—Whether they actually possessed the 
Masonic secrets, or not, we cannot absolutely de- 
termine; but we have strong circumstantial rea- 
sons to believe they did. It was here that Pythag- 
oras was initiated into their mysteries, and instruct- 
ed in their art. It was here, that sculpture and 
architecture, and all the sciences of the times were 
so greatly perfected. And here it has been thought 
by some of the most curious observers of antiquity, 
that Masonry has been held in high estimation. 

Several Egyptian obelisks still remain, some 
of which were in the reign of Augustus, conveyed 
to Rome. On these obelisks are curiously en- 
graved many hieroglyphical emblems. 


Egypt, by ancient philosophers, was considered 
as the seat of science. Hence we find, that Homer, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, ‘Thales, and 
many others of the ancient poets, statesmen and 
philosophers, frequently visited Egypt, where many 
of them were, by the Egyptian priests initiated in- 
to their mysteries. Cecrops, an Egyptian, was the 
original founder of Athens. Hence a correspon- 
dence would necessarily continue for | a considera- 
ble time, between those countries. And if this cor- 
respondence did not afford a suitable medium for 
the transfer of those mysteries, yet those philoso- 
phers who were in the habit of visiting Egypt, 


would, of course, carry back to their native coun- 
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[Von. 


try whatever they deemed valuable for their own 
citizens, 

Many incidental circumstances, however, occur 
in the history of the Grecian States, which strong- 
ly favour the idea of the existence of Masonry, 
among that people. From the many which might | 
be mentioned, two only can be admitted into this. 
work. At the time when the plague proved su 
mortal in the city of Athens, Hippocrates, a ative 
of the island of Coos, being eminent as a physician, | 
he wasinvited to Athens. He immediately obeyed, | 
and proved abundantly serviceable in that pesti-_ 
lential disorder. Such was the gratitude of the 
Athenians, that it was decreed he should be initia~ | 
ted igto the most exalted mysteries of their nation. | 
In Chning over the historic page of Persia, every | 
Mason will behold many of his principles cordially | 
received and cherished, by the first characters who | 


ment in those distant realms, {It was here that the 
children of the royal family were, at fourteen years 
of age, put under the tuicion of four of the wisest. 
and most virtuous statesmen. The first taught them | 
the worship of the gods ; the second trained them 
up to speak truth and practice equity ; the third | 
habituated to subdue voluptuousnes, to enjoy real) 
liberty, to be always princes, and always masters of | 
themselves and their own passions ; the fourth in- | 
spired them with courage, and by teaching them 
how to command themselves, taught them how to 

obtain dominion over others. It was here, aa 
falshood was considered by every class of people, 

in the most horrid light, as a vice the meanest and | 
most disgraceful. It was here that they showed a | 
noble generosity, conferring favours on the nations | 
they conquered, and leaving them to enjoy all the’ 
ensigns of their former grandeur. 


Granp LepGe or  ENNSYLVANIA.—Stated quar-_ 
terly communications are held at their hall in Chesnut st 
Philadelphia, on the first Monday in March, June, Sep. | 
tember and December. The annual election takes place, 


|| direct the reader’s attention, is exceedingly interesting. 


|| considerably more ancient than any thing now known, 


|| Vaillant Alexandre, dedie, §c. 


| the age of sixteen only.” 


Officers of Warren Lodge, Amesbury; Mass. Geo. W. 
Bagley, M.; Nathaniel Fifield S. W.; William H.| 
Bagley,J. W.; Valentine Bagley, T. ; John Colby. S.; 
Henry Morrill Jr.S. D ; William Brown, J. D. ; True | 
Colby and Joseph Bartlett Stewards ; John Evans Mar- | 
shall ; Samuel Winkley, Tyler. | 


TEE ARTIST. | 


ON ENGRAVING. 
From the Mechanics’ Gallery. By C.F. Partington. 
On Engraving upon wood, and glass. 
The history of wood engraving, to which we would 


With regard to the origin of the art, Papillon tells us, 
of eight engravings on wood, the account of which was) 
given to him by a Swiss officer. These must have been 


and upon which a decided opinion may be given with re- 
spect tothe date. The title, according to that author, 
ran thus: Jes Chevaleureux Faits en figures du 
grand Magnanime Macedonian Roi, le preux and 
** A representation of 
the Warlike Actions of the great and magnanimous 
Macedonian King, the bold and valiant Alexander, dedi- 
cated, presented, and humbly offered to the Most Holy 
Father, Pope Honorius IV. the glory and sepport of the 
church; and to our illustrious and generous Father and 
Mother ; by us, Alexander-Alberic Cunio, Chevalier, 
and Isabella Cuno, twin brother and sister : first reduced, | 
imagined, and attempted to be executed in relief, with a 
smal] knife, on blocks of wood, made even and polished | 
by this learned and dear sister, continued and finished to- 
gether at Ravenna, from eight pictures of our invention; 
painted six times larger than here represented ; engraved, 
explained by verses, and marked upon the paper, to per- 
petuate the number, and to enable us to give them to our 
relations and friends, in remembrance of friendship and 
affection. These were completely finished by us both, at 


If this story be true, and such engravings with the fore- 


- graver will not, in all directions, make a smooth stroke. 


in December. | 
The following officers were re-elected for the year’ 
1827, and installed on St. John’s day, the 27th December, 
1826, to wit: | 
Thomas Kittera, Grand Master; Samuel Badger, D. G, ) 
M; Michael Nisbet, S. G. W; John Steele, jr. J. G. 
Robert Toland, G. Treasurer; Samuel H. Thomas, G 
Secretary. 
The Right Worshipful Grand Master then made the 
following appointments: | 
Elnathan W. Keyser, S. G.D; Joseph R. Hopkins, J | 
G. D; Rev. G. C. Potts, Rev.G. T. Bedell, Rev. W, 
F. Ashton, Rev. R. U. Morgan, of Chester, Benjamin 
Allen, and W. C. Meade, Grand Chaplains; Thomas | 
Amies, and William Wray, Grand Stewards; Henry 
Herne, Grand Sword Bearer; John K. Kane, Grand 
Marshal; David Nathons, Grand Pursuivant; Charles | 
Schnider, Grand Tyler. 


Mount Vernon Encampment.——At the annual meet- 
ing of Mount Vernon Encampment, holden at their Asy-| 
lum in Worthington, Ohio, February 22, the following 
Officers were duly elected for the ensuing year, viz :-- 
John Snow, Grand Commander; Ezra Griswold, Gene- 
ralissimo; Daniel Upson, Captain Genera!; Bela Latham, | 
Prelate; Levi Pinney, Senior Warden; Jonathan M. | 
Smith, Junior Warden; Potter Wright, Treasurer; Joseph | 
Leiby, Recorder; Chauncy Barker, Sword Bearer; Par- | 
don Sprague, Standard Bearer; George Sanderson, Ward-_ 
er; Joseph Green, Guard. 


Officers of Fairfax Lodge, No » at airfax, Va.—_ 
W. Lafayette Maugy, Master; Jeremiah Strother, 5. W.;| 
George W. Jameson, J. W,; W. Emison, Secretary; John | 
Strother, Treasurer; Thomas Howard and W. Fouchee, 
Deacens; Davis Jameson, Tyler. 


going title ever did exist, they must have been executed 


|| were executed the blocks for the cuts in the edition of 


} 


'|in the years 124, or 1285 ; for Honorius IV. to whom | io be able to bring this discovery to perfection ; but! 
|| the work is dedicated, sat only those two years in the || thought itright that I 


Papal chair. But«s Papillon gives this story upon the 
sole evidence of the Swiss officer, and had never seen any 
part of the engravings, the generality of authors have not | 
‘been inclined to give much credit to the tale, which m 
best is exceedingly doubtful. 
The most probable conjecture concerning the origin of ! 
this species of engraving is, that it was introduced into 
Germany by the Brief-Walers, or painters of the playing | 
cards, who cut the outlines of figures on wood, and 
stamped them upon the paper, to save the trouble of 
making a separate drawing for every card; and afier- 
wards coloured them by hand. Precisely in this manner 


the Apocalypse, which is now preserved in the Bodleian | 
library at Oxford. 

Baron Heineken assert, that cards for playing were. 
invented in Germany, where they were in use as early | 
as the year 1576, though the reason he gives is not by any | 
means conclusive : parcequ’on les connoissoit vers ce 
temps en France, ‘‘ because they were known about 
this time in France.’’ Other authors, with Bullet at 
their head, as confidently assert, that they were invented 
in France. The disputes upon this subject serve only to 
prove the difficulty, if not the impossibility of ascertain- 
ing the era of the invention of cards, or the country in 
which they were first produced. This, however, is ef no 
consequence to the present inquiry, unless it could also 
be proved that a part of them was printed on blocks of 
weod, at the time of their first invention. There seems 
to be very little doubt bat that they were drawn, and 


\ofa varnish, which should be sufficiently thin to admit 


| painted, by hand. 


‘The weod most proper for engraving upon, is box 
wood, which should be cut to the height of print ing 
types, by slices from the trunk’of the tree, cut at right 
angles to the pith. This isdone in order that the ep. 
graving may be executed on the end ofthe wood, as the 


upoa any other side of the wood, nor would the work 
be so durable, if the fibres did not »tand perpendicular}y, 
while the block would be more liable to warp. 

The piece of wood being planed very smooth, the de. 
sign is drawn upon it with a black lead pencil ; thea 
every black line which the engraving is to exhibit, is to 
be left untouched, but all the intermediate spaces are to 
be cut out, with the square or lozenge gravers, used on 
copper, or with tools of various sizes, with handles like 
gravers, and the same length, but shaped like chisels. In 
this process it is obvious that manual dexterity is the 
main. requisite. 

The art of engraving upon glass appears to have 
been suggested by the experiments of the French chemists 
towards the close of the last century. M.de Puymau | 
rins, who is generally considered to be the first who 


treated upon this subject, thus describes his earliest ex- 
periments. 


‘* Imitating the process of engravers upon copper with 
aqua fortis, I covered a piece of glass with a coat of 
wax, and, having drawn some figures upon it, I applied 
fluor-acid over the whole, and exposed it to the sun. | 
observed soon afterwards that the lines which I had 
drawn were covered with a white powder, -arising from _ 
the dissolution of the glass. After four or five hours] — 
took off the coat of wax, and cleaned the glass. I then 
found, with the greatest satisfaction, that my conjectures _ 
were true, and I was thereby assured that a skilful en» 
graver might. by means ef the fluor-acid, engrave upon 
the hardest glass, in the same manner as he can engrave 
upen copper with aqua fortis. 

‘* But though the result of my first trial was such a 
to encourage me to proceed, I could not help remarking 
that the lines of the engraved figure were of unequal 
thickness, and full of irregularities. As I was, ignorant 
even of the first principles of engraving, I could not bope 


should endeavor to remove those 
causes to which the inferiority of my work was owing. 
«* The coat of wax had been laid on too thick, which 
had prevented me from giving to the outlines of my | 
drawing, the delicacy they ought to have had ; and the _ 
action of the fluor-acid had rendered them thicker in 
those parts where the coating was not evenly laid on. 


‘* 7] soon found that it would be necessary to make use 


of shading, and performing other delicate parts of en- 
graving ; and at the same time so strong, that, when ap- 


plied evenly upon the glass, it should not be taken off, 
or destroyed, by the action of the acid.”’ 


The difficulty of applying a substance of that kind 
upon the surface of glass, makes this part of the opera- 
tion very troublesome. The strong varnish used by en- 
gravers, was found to answer pretty well, but the small- 
est negligence in applying it, renders it apt to scale, and 
to be penetrated by the acid. ‘The glass then becomes 
dull, the lines are rough, and consequently the engraving 
is imperfect. To bring engravirg upon glass to its high 
est perfection, therefore, it will be necessary to discover 
a new kind of varnish, which shall have the properties 
requisite for the purpose. M. de P. tried, with toler 


ble success, the strong varnish of the engravers, describ- 
ed in the French Encyclopedia, and which is composed 
of equal quantities of drying oil and mastich, But itis 
very difficult to apply it evenly ; and it is very long in 
drying, especially in winter, as it requires tobe ex 


to a pretty strong heat, in order to deprive it of its piteby 
quality, 
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Before the varnish is applied, the glass must be tho- |! be taken off witha scraper ; the fluor acid must then 


be applied, and spread evenly with a small brush. If the 
action of the acid is assisted by the heat of the sun, the 
glass becomes covered with a white pellicle ; which is to 
‘be taken off, and fresh acid applied, until the ground is 


roughly cleaned, and heated, until the hand can be hard- 
ly borne upon it. The varnish is then to be applied 
lightly over the glass, and laid smooth by dabbing it with 
- gmall balls of silk stuffed with cotton. It is then to be 
exposed to the smoke of small wax candles, as is done by 
the engravers with respect to copper-plates, when they 
make use of aqua fortis. 

When the varnish is very dry, and the surface very 
even, the figure intended to be engraved, is to be traced 
in it. But the dark colour ofthe glass not showing the 
lines; as copper does, the engraver cannot see what he 
does, unless he holds the glass up to the light. As this 
situation would necessarily render his work difficult and 
troubiesome, M. de P. contriveda table, the upper part 
of whick might be raised in form of a desk, and conse- 
quently make the task of the engraver more easy. In the 
middle of this table, a pane of glass is fitted upon it the 
engraver places the varnished glass on which the en- 
graving is to be made. The glass having light thus 
thrown under it, the lines made by the engraver’s too} 
become visible, and consequently, he can not only work 


with great ease, but can judge of the effects his work 
will produce. 


Artis alone can give to this invention the extent and 
perfection which it is capable of receiving. But it may 
not be amiss to inform them of the precautions which 
are necessary, to prevent their losing in an instant, the 
fruits of a tedious and tiresome operation. 

It is necessary, First, to be well acquainted with the 
quality of the glass made use of Secondly, to ascertain 
the strength and purity of the fluor acid. Thirdly, to at- 
tend to the temperature of the atmosphere. 

Bohemian glass is not of an equal quality in all its 
parts ; the substances of which it ix composed have not 
undergone a sufficient fusion to be well mixed. The 
fluor acid acts unequally ; the lines engraved upon i 
_ are rough, and have not a good appearance except when 
viewed on that side of the glass which is opposite to the 
engraving. English glass, in the compositiou of which 
a great quantity of calx of lead enters, is easily 
acted upon by the acid, but the least defect in the var- 
nish lets the acid penetrate; the calx of lead is first 
acted upon, and its solution gives a disagreeable tinge to 
the glass. Plate glass is the substance which the acid 


acts best upon ; the siliceous earth is there so prepared | 


by the heat it has suffered, that the acid meets with it in 
the state most proper for its action. 

That plate glass which has a white reflection, not a 
green one, must be chosen. The glass used for small 
looking-glasses seems to merit the preference. The lines 


of the engravings made upon it, are equal in depth, and |' 


have no irregularities. 


It is necessary to know the degree of purity of the 
acid employed -—-that which is distilled in a glass retort 
(being mixed with sulphuric acid, and saturated with the 
siliceous earth of the retort) is less strong and equal in 
Its action, 


In the summer season, when the weather is clear and 


serene, a piece of plate-glass, varnished, traced, and ling experiment :-—Take a glass tube, of any length, and} 


covered with the acid, is not exposed to the sun ; the en- 
gtaving is completed in five or six hours; this is 


known by a white powder, which covers the lines drawn 
upon the glass. In winter,tne glass is but slightly at- 


tacked in four days, and the operation would never be 
finished, if the action of the acid were not assisted by a 
moderate and regulated heat, such as that of an oven or 
astove, The glass must not be heated by applying heat 
under it, because the varnish thereby becomes soft, and 
seales off the acid consequently penetrates to all parts 
and the glass is made rough, without any regular figure 
being produced. 

We may engrave on glass either in relief or otherwise. 
If it is proposed to engrave in relief, the varnish which 
covers the ground on which the figures are traced, must 


i 


| 


| 


| 


sufficiest relief When it is proposed to take the polish 
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thought to be so much deepened that the figures have a 


frem certain parts of glass, the same operation may be 
practised. 

To engrave in the common way, the glass must have 
a border of engraver’s wax put round it, and in all other 
respects, we must proceed as is usual in engraving with 
aqua fortis. 

In order to judge of the state of the engraving, a cor- 
ner of the glass must be exposed und examined. If the 
operation appear to be finished, the acid is to be poured 
off, and the same acid may sometimes be employed more 
than once. The glass is to be drained, then washed 
two or three times with clean water to take away the 
superabundant acid, and afterwards dried. ‘lhe varnish 
may be taken off with a coarse cloth, dipped in spirit of 


wine, and the glass may be cleaned with chalk finely 
powdered. 


PNEUMATICS. 


This branch of philosophy treats of the nature and | 


properties of the atmosphere, and their effects on solid 
and @uid bodies. From this science we learn that air 


has weight, aud presses on al) sides, like other fluids ;_ 
that the pressure of the atmosphere upon the top ofa’ 
mountain, is Jess than in the plain beneath ; that it. 
presses upon our bodies wich a weight of several thou- | 
sand pounds more at onetime than at another ; that air 
can be compressed into forty thousand times less space 
than it naturally occupies ; that it is of an elastic or ex- 
pansive nature, and that the force of its spring is equal to, 
its weight ; that its elasticity,is increased by heat ; that | 
it is necessary to the preduction of sound, the support of | 
flame and animal life, and the germination and growth of | 


all kinds of vegetables. 


| These petitions are proved and illustrated by such | 
‘experiments as the following:—The general pressure of | 


the atmosphere is most strikingly illustrated by means 
‘of the air pump. But as comparatively few persons 
| possess this instrument, the following experiments, which 


‘any person may perform at pleasure, are sufficiently | 


convincing on this point. Take a common wine glass, 


and fill it with water ; apply a piece of paper over the 
‘mouth of the glass ; press the paper to the rim of the 
| glass with the palm of the hand; turn the glass upside 
down ; withdraw the hand fromthe paper, and the water 
‘will be supported by the pressure of the atmosphere. 


That it is the atmospherieal pressure, and not ihe paper, 
which supports the water, is evident ; for the paper in- 
stead of being pressed down by the weight of the water, 
‘is pressed upward by the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
“appears concave, or Lollow in the middle. If the flame 
of a eandle be applied to the paper, it may be held, for an 
Indefinite length of time, close to the paper, without set- 
\ting fire to it. The same fact is proved by the follow- 


of anarrew bore; put one end of it in a bason of water; 
‘apply the mouth tothe other end and draw out the air by 


/suction ; the water will immediately rise towards the. 


\top of the tube; and if the finger or thumb be applied | 
/to the top of the tube, to prevent the admission of air, | 


jand the tube removed from the basin of water, the water 


‘in the tube will be supported by the pressure of the at-'| 


‘mosphere on the lower end. Again :--take a wine 
glass, and burn a small bit of paper in it ; and, while the 
paper is burning, press the palm of the hand upen the 
mouth of the glass, and it will adhere to the hand with 
eonsiderable force. In this ease, the pressure of the at- 
"mosphere will be sensibly felt ; for it will sometimes re- 


‘quire a considerable force to detach the glass from the 


hand. The pressure of the atmosphere explains # varie- 
ty of common phenomena. When we take a draught of 
water out of a basin or running stream, we immerse our 
mouths in the water, and make a vacuum by drawing in 
the air ; the pressure of the atmosphere upon the exter- 
nal surface of the water then forces it into the mouth 
The same cause explains the process of a child sucking 
its mother’s breasts—the action of a boys’s sucker, in 
lifting large stones—-the rise of water in pumps--the 
effects produced by cements—the firn adhesion of snails 
and periwinkles to rocks and stones—the scarcity of 
water in the time of hard frosts——and the fact that a cask 
will not run by the cock, unless a hole be opened in some 
other part of the cask. 

The following experiment proves that air is compressi- 
ble. If a glass tube open at one end, and closed at the 
other, be plunged, with the open end downwards, into 
a tumbler of water, the water will rise a little way in the 
tube ;_ which shows, that the air which filled the tube is 


| Compressed by the water into a small space. The elas- 


ticity of air is proved by tying up a bladder, with a very 


'}small quantity of air within it, and putting it under the 


receiver of an air-pump when it will be seen gradually 
to inflate till it becomes of its full size. A similar ef- 
fect would take place, by carrying the bladder to the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. On the compression 
and elasticity of the air, depends the construction of that 
dangerous and destructive instrument, the Air-gun.— 
That it is capable of being rarified by heat, is proved by 
holding to the fire a haif-blown bladder, lightly tied at 
the neck, when it ~will dilate to nearly its full size ; and 
if either a full blown bladder, or a thin glass bubble fill- 
ed with air, is held to a strong fire, it will burst. The 
elasticity of the air is such, that Mr. Boyle, by means of 
an alr pump, caused it to dilate till it occupied fourteen 
thousand times the space that it usually does.—That air 
is necessary to sound, flame, animal and vegetabie life, is 
proved by the following experiments : When the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump is exhausted of its air, a cat, a 
mouse or a bird, placed in it, expires in a few moments 
in the greatest agonies. A bell rung in the same situa- 
tion, produces no sound; and a lighted candle is in- 
stantly extinguished. Several experiments prove that air 
is necessary for the fligtt of birds, the ascent of smoke 
and vapours, the explosion of gunpowder, and the growth 
of plants ; and that all bodies descenc equally swift in 
a place void of air; a guinea and a feather being fourd to 
fall to the bottom of an exhausted receiver at the same 
instant 

On the principles which this science has established’ 
have been constructed the air. pump, the barometer, the 
thermometer, the diving-bell, the hygrometer. the con- 
denser, and various other instruments, which have con- 
tributed to the comfort of human life and to the enlarge- 
ment of our knowledge of the constitution of nature. 


Locks and keys were not known in the time of Ho- 
mer. Bundles were secured with ropes intricately combin- 
ed: and hence the famous gordian knot. * hoes & stockings 
were not early known among them, nor but.ons, saddles, 
nor stirrups. Plutarch states that Gracchus eaused stones 
to be erected along the highways, for the convenience 


of mounting + horse; for at that time stirrups were un- 
known in Rome. 


Irnon.—As iron differs from other metals, being sel- 
dom found pure, it was a late discovery. At the siege of 


Troy spears, darts, and arrows were headed with brass. 
Iron was not known in America until it was imtro- 
duced by the Spaniards, the edge tools of the natives 
were of copper and flint; and gold and silver were used 
for ornaments, and as a commedium of commercial ex- 
change. ‘Fhe value of iron is not readily perceived; the 
arts could not exist in any perfection without it. 


—- - 


The directors of the Morris Canal Banking Company 
have awarded to Ezekiel Kitchel, Esq. of Morris Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, the premium of $200 for the best mod- 


el of an Inclined Plane, for passing the elevations’on the 
Canal route. 
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, following specimensare given . 


the rising dawn ; and an ass, on which he rode. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


(Von. ry. 


MONITOR. 


POPULAR TALES. 


* Blending the useful with the sweet ”. 


In the number of the London Quarterly Review 
just received, some amusing extracts are made 
from Harwitz’s Hebrew Tales,” selected from 
the writings of the ancient Hebrew sages. ‘The 


Crystal Hunter. 


GAMBLING OR RAIN AND SUNSHINE. 


« Why do you keep me sv longa time at the 
door ?” said Edward F. passionately to his wife. 
The night had passed ; but its cold wind entered 


the house, as Mrs, F., with a sorrowful heart, un- 
did the lock. 


‘It is late, Edward ; and I could not keep from 
slumbering.’ 


He said nothing in return te this; but flung 
himself into a chair, and gazed intently on the 
fire. His son climbed upon his knee, and, putting 
his arms around his father’s neck, whispered, ‘ Pa- 
pa, what has Mama been crying for?” Mr. F. 
started—shook off his boy, and said, with violence, 
‘¢ Get to bed, sir : what business has your mother 
(o let you be up at this hour ?”—'‘The poor child’s 


«« Compelled by violent persecution to quit his 
native Jand, Rabbi Akiba wandered over barren 
wastes and dreary deseris. His whole equipage 
consisted of a lamp, which he used to light at 
night, in order to study the law ; acock, which 
served him instead of a watch, to announce to him 


‘The sun was gradually sinking beneath the 
horizon, night was fast approaching, and the poor 
wanderer knew not where to rest his weary limbs. 
Fatigued and almost exhausted he came at last 
near a Village. He was glad to find it inhabited, 
thinking, where human beings dwelt, there dwelt 


also humanity and compassion ; but he was mistak-|| lower lip pouted ; but he was at the time, too 


en. He asked for a night’s lodging ; it was re-|| much frightened to cry. His sister, silently, took 
fused. Not one of his inhospitable inhabitants|' him up ;& when he reached his cot, kis warm heart 
would accommodate him. He was therefore oblig-| discharged itself of its noisy grief. ‘The mother 
ed toseek shelter in a neighboring wood. “ It is)| heard his erying, and went to him ; but she soon 
hard (said he) not to find a hospitable roof to pro-|! returned to the parlour. She leaned upon her hus- 
tect me against the inclemency of the weather ;\,band, and thus addressed him ; ‘ Edward, t will 
but God is just, and whatever he does is for the|, not upbiaid you on account of your harshness to 
best.’ He seated himself beneath the tree, lighted)| me ; but I implore you not to act in this manner 
his lamp, and began to’read the Law. He had||before your children. You are not, Edward as 
scarcely read a chapter, when a violent storm ex-|| you used to be. Those heavy eyes tell of wretch- 
tinguished the light. ‘* What ! exclaimed he, || edness, as well as of bad hours. You wrong me— 


‘“‘ must I not be permitted to pursue my favorite), you wrong yourself, thus to let my Hann shew | 


study? But God is just, and whatever he does is lam your wife—but at the same time let your heart 
for the best.” 


_know singleness in matters of moment. I am aware 
He stretched himself on the bare earth, willing, of the kind of society an which you have lately in- 
if possible, to have a few hours’ sleep, He had dulged. Tell me, Edward—for Heaven’s sake, 
scarcely closed his eyes, when a fierce wolf came ||tell me—we are poor !—we are reduced !—we are 
and killed the cock-—* What nev mi-fortune is, ruined—Is it not so? 

this ?”” ejaculated the astonished Akiba—“ My vig-|| Edward had not a word for his wife : but a 
jlant companion is gone | Who, then, will hence-|| man’s tears are more awful than his words. 

forth awaken me to the study of the law ? But,;|  « Well, be it so, Edward! Our children may 


God is just ; he knows best what is good for us| suffer from our fall; but it will redouble my exer- 


poor mortals.”"—Scarcely had he finished the sep-)|tions for them, And as for myself, you do not 
tence, when a terrible lion came and devoured the | know me, if you think that circumstances can 
ass.‘ What is to be done now exclaimed the ||Jessen my feelings for you. 


A woman’s love is 


lonely wanderer, “My ass and my cock are || hike the plant which shows its strength the more it | 


gone—all is gone ! But praised be the Lerd,}'is trodden on, 
whatever he does is for the best.” He passed 4|'is true, your father has east you off, and you are 
sleepless night, and early in the morning went to!| indebted to him in a serious sum: but he is not 
the village, to see whether he could procure a horse, || all the world !—Only consider your wife in that 
or any beast of burden, to enable him to pursue || higl,——— 

his journey But what was his surprise, 
a single individual alive ! 


Arouse yourself, my husband. It 


not to find | A shght tap was now heard at the door, and 
Mrs, F. went to ascertain the cause,—She return- 
Jt appears that a band of robbers had entered || ed to her husband :—‘ Mary is at the door she says, 
the village during the night, killed its inhabitants, |! yop always kissed her betore she went to bed.’ 
and plundered their houses, As soon as Akiba had|| My child, my child,” said the father, God 
sufficiently recovered from the amazement into|/bless you—1 am not well, Mary. Nay, do not 


which this wonderful oceurrence had thrown him,!| speak to me to-night * go to rest now—give mie 


he lifted up his voice and exclaimed, “ Thou great | one of your pretty smiles in the morning, and your 
God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, now’! father will be happy again.” 


I know by experience, that poor mortal men are | 
short sighted and blind F often considering as evils. | partner to retire: but sleep and rest were not for 
what is intended for their preservation | But thou'|pim : his wife and his children had once given 
alone art just, and kind and merciful ! Had not)| phim happy dreams—but now, the ruin he had 
the hard-hearted people driven me by their inhos- | brought upon them was an awakening reality, 
pitality from the village, I should assuredly have When the light of the morning faintly appeared 
shared their fate. Had not the wind extinguished | above the line of the opposite houses, Mr. F. arose. 
my lamp, the robbers would have been drawn to. 


‘Where are you going, Edward ? said his 
the spot, and have murdered me. you going war id h 


I perceive also'| watchful wife. ‘1 have been considering,” h 
that it was thy mercy which deprived me of my 


_ OF MY | plied, calmly, I am determined to try my 
two companions, that they might not, by their noise, |father. He loved me when I was a boy—was 
give notice to the banditti where I was. Praised, proud of me. It is true [have acted dishonoura- 
then, be thy name for ever and ever !” bly by him, and should, no doubt, have ruined 


Mr. F. too was persuaded by his affectionate 


- 


him,—Yesterday I spoke harshly of him; but 4 
did not then know myself. Your dear affection 
my wife, has compl:tely altered me. I never pit 
forget my ill treatment towards you : but | wijj 
,make up for it—I will; indeed | will. Nay, do 
not grieve in this way—thts is worse to me thay 
all—{ will be back soon.” : 

The children appeared in the breakfast room. 
Mary wasready with her smile, and the boy was 
anxious for the notice of his father. After a shor 
space of time, Mr. F’. returned. 


rent not assist you ?? 

«* We must indeed sink, my love. He will not 
assist me. He upbraided me. I did not, I could 
not answer him a word.—He spoke kindly of you 


er.” 

‘The distressed man had scarcely said this, 
; when a person rudely came in. 
his visit Was soon perceived.—In the name of F's 
father, he took possession of the property; and 
he had the power to make F. a prisoner, , 

« You shall not take Papa away,” said the lit- 
tle son, at the same time kicking at the officer, 

“Mama,” whispered Mary, must my father go 
to prison ? Wont they let us go too ?” 

‘Here comes my authority,” said the Deputy 
Sheriff. 

The elder Mr. F. doggedly placed himself ina 
chair. 

“You shall not take my Papa away,” cried 
out the boy to his grandfather. 

«¢ Whatever may have been my conduct, Sir,” 
said the miserable Edward, “this is unkind of 
\you. I have not a single feeling for myself; but 
| my wife--my children—you have no right thus to 
harass them with your presence.” ‘ Nay, husband, 
responded Mrs. F. “think not of me. 
‘cannot distress me. 


ihave not known you, Ed 


you im your poverty. 


‘thoughtless years,” 


‘leave the room. He then slowly, yet nervously 
| thus :— 


‘thoughtless days. 


self; and I have not forgotten that your husband 
_was her favourite child. An old man hides his sor- 
rows ; but let not the world, therefore, think bim 
unfeeling, especially as that world taught him soto 
do. ‘The distress ] have this moment caused was 
premeditated on my part. It has had its full ef 
fect. A mortal gets to vice by single steps; and 
many think the victim must return by degrees. | 
know Edward’s disposition, and that with hima 
single leap is suflicient. That leap he has taken. 
He is again in my memory as the favourite of his 
poor mother—=ihe laughing eyed young pet of a—- 
pshaw-—cf an old fool ; for why am I erying ?” 


Little Mary had insensibly drawn herself towards 
the old philosopher ; and, without uttering a word 
pressed his hand, and put her handkerchief to his 
eyes. ‘The boy also now left his parent, walked 
up to his grandfather, and leaning his elbow on the 
eld man’s knees, and turning up his round cheek, 
said, * Then you wont take Papa away.” 

“No! you little impudent rascal—but [ll take 
you away ; and when your mother comes for you, 


|| will treat her so well, that I'll make your father 
‘follow after.” 


Thus came happiness at the heel of ruin. If 
husbands oftener appreciated the exquisite and 


and our little ones: but he has cast us° off forey. — 


‘ward, frem your childhood, as he has; but he | 
shall see how J can cling to you—can be proudof ~ 


He has forgotten your — 
youthful days—he has lost sight of his own | 


“'The old gentleman directed his law-agent to 


« Why so pale, my husband ? will your pa. 1 


The purport of | 


“Madam,—I have not forgotten my own | 


é _ Lhave forgotten that once 
had a wife as amiable and noble minded as your- | 


Your father 
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heaven-like affection of their wives, many happier 
fire-sides would be seen One in love, one tn 
mind, ought to be the motto of every married pair, 
ind fathers would’ many times check improvi- 
dence, if they were to make use of reflection and 
kindness, rather than prejudice and strictness. 

C, E. EF. 


THEGEM. 


. Among the crooked lane-s on every hedge 
The glow-worm lights its Gem.” — Tho pson. 


CONNUSAIL FELICITY. 
If ahappy marriage has given and ensures to 


[ Parthenon. ] 
LADIES’ ALBUMS. 

The Album is a very pretty book ; it catches 
many fine scraps of writing. The loving swain 
will sometimes select this mode to discover his af- 
fection : but you may go further, and detect the 
character of all men who write in it : for writing 
is but talking with pen and ink, and talking is the. 
expression of one’s ideas. [ will, therefore, give 
you an index to the character of those who write 
for a lady’s album. 

If the author be of a phlegmatic, thinking turn 
of mind, admiring the operations of the laws of na- 
ture more than those of art, his piece will partake 


man peace at home, let there be no dread of the 
caprices of chance : his happiness is sheltered 
frown the strokes of fortune. A wife, gentle and 
affectionate, sensible and virtuous will fill his 
whole heart, and Jeave no room for sadness.— 
What will he care for the loss of property when 
he possesses this treasure ? Is not his house 
sufficiently magnificent as long as she commands 
respect to it—splendid enough, as long as her pre- 
sence adorns it? A cottage where virtue dwells, 
is far superior to a palace ; it becomes a temple. 

If he were deprived of a high and vatuable 
office, he would scareely notice it, for he occupies 
the first and best place in the heart of her he 
loves. Ifhe be not separated from her, banish- 
ment itself cannot become to him an entire ex- 
ile ; for in her person he views an image of his 
country. 

Through her exertions, order reigns in his house- 
hold, as well as peace to his soul. If injustice or 
ingratitude irritate or grieve him, her caresses will 
appease, and her smiles console him. 

Her commendation is his glory ; she too is his 
conscience ; he thinks himself good when he raises 
her affections, and great when she admires hin. 
He sees in her, reason personified, and wisdom in 
action, for she feels all that the philosophers of eve- 
ry age have only thought. 


As modest as the violet, she shuns display, and), 


diffuses in the shades around her, the perfume of 
virtue and happiness, ‘ 
Labors, pains, pleasures, opinions, sentiments, 


and thought, are in common between them ; andj) 


as she never expresses more or Jess than what she 
feels, he reads at a glance her thoughts in her ges- 
tures ; and evenin her eyes: he can apply to her 
what used to be said of Pompey, when young : 
“ The thought was uttered before the voice had 
sounded.” 

If he be ill the double balm of love and friend- 
ship comes to his aid ; numberless delicate and 
affectionate attentions dispel uneasiness, and waken 
hope. Pain itself smiles upon tenderness, and a- 
gain knows pleasure. . 

'f poverty should compel him to laber for a live- 
lihood, if the fatigues of war, or of state affairs 
should have exhausted his strength, or enfeebled 
his health, she alleviates the toil, by sharing it. 

How easy and short does the voyage of life ap- 
par with such a companion ! As on the fortu- 
nate isles, he always finds at the same time buds, 
flowers and fruits! His summer has retained 
and preserved the charms of his spring : and old 


age has drawn near without his perceiving his ap- 
proach, 


It is affirmed that St. Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, finding himself very near death, at the 
age of seventy six years, wished fora little delay 
that he might finish a very obscure question, which 
he had begun on the origin of the soul. If he had 
obtained yet seventy six years of life more, says 


of utility ; ifof a refined sensibility and good edu- 
cation, his sentiments will combine rhetorical ele- 
gance, a delicate compliment, and an hint for in- 
tellectual improvement ; if wanting refinement and 
_a delicate sensibility, but would wish to appear to 
possess both, his piece will be bombast, and ex- 
press so grossly his love of learning and beauty, 
as to show his character and want of each ; if a 
a lady’s man, his piece will be inaccurate in gram- 
mar, show a display in great and pretty words, 


a The Album is a valuable part of a lady’s 
| 


}and exposes the character of those who write in it, 


without ideas, and all confusion ; if a plain honest 
man, without affectation or any eccentricities, or 
strong points of character, his piece will be charac- 
terized with good sense, be short and comprehen- 


paraphernalia ; it serves to relieve an hour’s ennui, 


| 


— to them is an interesting and important kind 


of information ; and it affords the best and most 
delicate opportunity to become acquainted with any 
favorite they may wish, without the risk of being 
charged with too much delicacy or fondness. It is 
considered a compliment by the gentlemen to be 
} 

asked to write in an album. It argues a favorable 
opinion, and a desire to become more acquainted. 


I would advise all young unmarried ladies to pos- 
SesS an ALBUM. 


 "Bhe wheat has siuce been discovered ; but 
the farmer’s leg is expected to calve in a day 
or two. 


Youturun tire.—Whenever want to be ex- 
quisitely happy, I call tomy recollections the pas- 
Sionate emotions which throbbed in the bosom when 
it counted about eighteen summer suns. The age 
of romance, fancy and imagination too often ceases 
at five-and-twenty, but there is no pleasure so ex- 
quisite as the first sensations which female loveli- 
ness excites in the bosem of a romantic youth. It 
approaches to the extacies of a higher existence. 
‘The object of his thoughts seen afar off is sufficient 
to put him in a flame. The very green sward 
which she treads acquires the character of holy 
ground, ‘The house in which she resides kindles 
the flame of devotion. But how soon all these fine 
feelings subside in the bosom of man ! ‘The flame 
of love, as it is called, is only of a short duration in 
the breast of the male sex. It glows, and flames 
and burns for a few short years om both sides of 
twenty, and then sinks down forever. ‘he heart 
of woman is different. Love and affection are the 
absorbants of her whole existence. Man has a 
hundred other objects. 


A cHaracter.—I do not know any object 
more interesting than an amiable young lady re- 
ceiving her company, ministering to their amuse- 
ments, mixing in every little tide of talk, and di- 
recting the while the whole pleasant but intricate 
machinery of a party. It requires something that 
may be called talent to entertain company with 


HIVE. 


Variety we stil] pursue, 
In pleasure seek for something new: 


AN OLD SCRAP. 
Extract of a letter from Bennington, dated Decem- 
ber 25, 1717. 

“A very odd kind of a providence, happened 
lately in our neighbourhood, viz :—Mr. Zebulon, a 
farmer, living about five miles North East by 
North, of this township; having trained up a_ cou- 
ple of large Bears to the plough, and other services, 
clapped them before his sled last week, with twenty 
schipples of wheat, for the New City. The ani- 
mals drew extremely well for four miles and a half; 
when the halter of the near bear giving way, the 
farmer set about repairing it ; but whilst he was 
thus employed the inhuman brute seizing him by 
ithe right leg, tore it miserably, and both Bears 
hauling at once, run away with the sled; so that 
with the utmost difficulty, he got home in four 
hours on foot. 

“« Messengeis were despatched, to look for the 
sled and cargo ; and two days being spent in fruit- 
less search, they were given up for lost: but on 
the third, at noon the noise of a carriage near the 
house was heasd, and young Gad Stanhope jumped 
up to see who was coming ; when—behold ! to 
his great astonishment, it proved to be two Bears 
drawing the sled into the barn, with no earthly 
thing in it, except four large Bears and three 
Cubs. ‘The lad and two men that happened to be 
then in the house, ran nimbly, and shutting the 


Bartholinus, I doubt whether he could have made 
an end of such an obscure question, 


barn Bi with my long gun, shot them all 
through a crevice. 


grace and ease—to draw out the retiring character 
of the reserved—bring congenial spirits into ac- 
quaintance=-afford wit its proper nutriment—and 
fancy its glittering flashes. A large party contains 
dispositions, tempers, likings, antipathies, &c. 
These are the materials out of which is to be con- 
structed happiness, delight and enjoyment. It is 
the peculiar province of woman in polite society to 
cement the different elements of happiness together 
by her plastic hand. In such a situation her skill 
is most seen as well as felt. ‘Those females who do 
it well, have the reward in the very act. 


Frienpsuip.—Innumerable are the little offices 
and nameless favors by which friendship is display- 
ed and friends attached. Some show it by assisting 
us with the means of living, others by engaging to 
protect our memories when dead, but of all the 
modes of evincing kindness and ‘“ preserving” 
friends, which we have heard of, the West Indian 
is the most singular. A gentleman has recently ar- 


probable fate were the object of anxiety of his re- 
maining friends. What did they do in this case ? 
Did they put on board fresh fruit and live stock for 
his sustenance during the vovage, or a phvsician to 
take charge ofhis health ? No. Butthe; quietly 
shipped for his use a cask of rum and a coffin. — 
Apprehending that he might die during the pas- 
sage, and that he would not choose the “ maw of 
sharks to be his monument,” they considerately 
provided for keeping him in spirits till he should 
reach land and obtain Christian burial. The ob- 
ject of their kind solicitude did not, of ccurse, 
know the intention of his friends till he landed, 
perfectly restored to health, and could turn the 
rum toa better account. 


The following was often quoted by Dean Swift :—A 


pigeon, a plover, a pig, anda lover, should never be 
cold. 


A dandy having it into his head to eat no vegetables, 


and being asked by a lady if he never eat any in his life, 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, madam, I once eat a pea.” 


rived from a West India Island, who embarked for 
England in weak health. His present malady and 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


BOSTON, MARCH 24, 1827. 


Morean.—The public mind in relation to the 
disappearance, (for we can no longer call it abduction,) 
of this individual, is undergoing a radical change. The 
many equally absurd and false reports, putin circulation 
by the credulous and interested, are beginning to be view- 
ed in their proper light. The mighty excitemer:t, which, 
like a tremendous convulsion of the earth, has shaken the 


charge of the miserable victim. 


his body deep in the lake ! 


country to its centre, is gradually dying away, and truth 


and reason are beginning to exercise a proper influence’ 
in restoring public opinion to its wonted equilibrium. | 


The most strenuous in the belief of Morgan’s abduction 


and murder, are now wavering in opinion. Many have | 
frankly and publicly acknowledged their conviction, “a 


pionounced the whole a fabricated, speculating plot. 
There are however, few conductors of the press, who ac- | 
tuated by motives sui generis, continue to denounce the | 
whole Masonic Institution in the most unqualified and 
intemperate language. But they are few,and their weight 
in society must continue to decrease, until they sink in 
their own insignificance. The noble and generous mind 
is always open to the force of reason ; the obstinate and 
niggardly, never. The one is independent and honorable, 
the other servile and treachereus. Through the instru- 
mentality of the latter class, the present excitement was 
produced; and it has been increased in no smal] degree, 
by certain editors,who, aware that a time of great excite- 
ment, is the ‘* harvest time,’’ of printers, have sacrificed 
principle to interest, and increased their subscr'ption, lists 
at the expense of reputation and integrity. The press 


should be unshackled, and its conductor independent, hon- 
orable and invulnerable tothe artifices of the caballer. 
He who sinks his own character as an editor, and is ready 
to espouse any and every popular cause, right or wrong, 
for the purpose of gain, lessens the dignity of the press, 
and perverts the noblest design for which it was institut- 
ed. With so powerful an agent, the unprincipled editor 
is capable, in the ratio of his influence, of keeping the 
community in continual commotion, of destroying the 
beautiful system by which society is governed, of sowing | 
the seeds of dissention in the circle of friendship, of ren-| 
dering the sacred retreat of domestic life cheerless and un- 
happy. There are, unfortunately, men of this description 


~-men who, for the sake of gain, would cooly and con-|| 


siderately prostitute their own characigr, and annihilate 
every hallowed principle that binds man to man. and ren- 
ders life sufferable. The subject now under consideration 
is incontrovertible proof of this position. The peace of 
families, of society, of the community, has been violated. 
For what? Gain! And a set of villains, assassins, for 
whom the gallow’s yearns, are now filling their pockets 
and chuckling at the popular credulity. But the time is 


screen them from the avengeful arm of justice. The ma- 


jesty of the law hasbeen violated, anda day of retribu- 
tion must come. 


We have said sufficient in previous numbers, to satis- 


je expresses his belief that ** malice, envy, and foul 


';whom he was implicated, has been his only induce- 
not very remote, when their ill-got wealth shall not} 


fy the ingenuous that the statements made by the cele- 
brated Lewiston Convention, are false and unfounded. | 
But, as they have been abstracted, and brought into a. 
tangeable shape by one full in the belief of their correct. 
ness, we shall here insert them, and again prove them a 
base libel on individuals and on the community. 


‘© First—That the unhappy Morgan was taken to 
Newark, Upper Canada, gagged, bound, and blind, 
folded. | 

Secondly—That. he was there offered to the British 
masons of that place, with a request that they should get 
him on board of a British man of war, or turn him 
over to Brant, the Indian Chief, and a mason, to be 
executed with savage cruelty. | 

Thirdly —That the Newark Lodge assembled, on this 
proposition, and sent for Brant, who came accordingly. 


brought blindfolded and tied.”’ 


The letter of Captain Brant, published in our last, 
declaring the charge brought against him ‘ wholly false,’ 
satisfactorily refutes the first, second, third, and fourth 
items. In regard to the fifth, which implicates the 
*‘ Newark masons,’ we are enabled to state, that the 
then Master, Robert Kay, and Wardens, Samue Potts, 
and Jacob Dusreler, of Niagara Lodge, No. 4, have ad- 
dressed a letter to the editor of the Albany Observer, 
| repdlling the ‘ false and sJanderous charges’ preferred 

against them in the communications published in that pa- 

per, and requiring of Mr. Southwick the names of the 
' writers, and alsothat of a certain Dr. whom it is said 
| furnished the information. The Dr. referred to is Dr. 
Terry of Niagara, an irresponsible person. This then 
refutes the fifth charge. As respects the sixth, we have 
before stated, that one of the members of the Convention 
has declared that no blood, or appearance of murder, or 
any thing else that would indicate that Morgan or any 
other person had been at Fort Niagara, was discovered. 
| This person is Bates Cooke, a writer of one or more of 
the letters published. He communicated the fact to 
( ol. Jewett, and stated it in behalf of the Convention, 
which can be attested by affidavit. Here then, we have 
positive proof of the falsity of all the discoveries said to 
have been made by the much-talked-of ‘ Lewiston Con- 
vention.”’ <A greater imposition, or a longer string of 
falsehoods, was never perhap- imposed upon the public. 
We might fill our paper with affidavits disproving them, 
but it is unnecessary—enough has been said to excite the 
wonder and pity of every honest man. We will only 
add the first paragraph of a letter received by the editor: 
‘of the Rochester Daily Advertiser, from Edward M’- 


| Bride, Esq. Member of the Provincial Parliament. Mr, 


revenge,’’ are at the hottom of the heart of him who 
‘thus villanously attempts to assassinate his character. 


He has the following sentence, which will fully illustrate | 


the character of Dr. Terry, and explain the motives that 
| opperated to produce this slanderous attack on the repu- 
tation of a gentleman cf Mr. MeBride’s standing. ‘*4nd 


from declarations made, even on the BY D oF DEATH, || 


that he, the Dr. would be revenged of me, for 
assisting to destroy a den of rogues and coiners, with 


ment thus to do.’ ‘The following is the first paragraph 
| of the letter. 


“GENTLEMEN—On my return from my parliamenta- 
ry duties at York, I observed in the Albany Observer a 
letter dated ** Lewiston, N. Y., Jan. 12th, 1827,°— 
in which I perceive some indirect allusions to the name 
of **M’?- , a member of Parliment,’’ to whose house 
it is there stated, a William Morgan of Batavia was 


Now gentlemen, I 
beg leave to declare through the medium of your paper, 


te your readers and to the world at large, that no such 
oceurrence ever took place—that on the night of the 14th 
September, 1826, nor at any other time, was Morgan in 
my house, to my knowledge. And I further declare the 
said Morgan is to me an utter stranger, except as to re- 
port ; that I never exchanged a word with the man in my 
life, and would not know him from the greatest stranger 
jn existence.”’ 


Fourthly —Brant proved himself too noble of nature, 
to have any thing to do with so cowardly, inhuman, and 
wicked a transaction. The savage hero disdained to do 
that, which, cowardly white monsters urged him to do. 

Fifthly-—-The Newark masons, thus rebuked by savage 
justice and magnanimity, likewise finally declined to take 


Sixthly — The diabolical wretches who had him in cus- 
tody brought him back as far as Fort Niagara—and 
there murdered him in coo] blood — cutting his throat 
from ear to ear ! cutting out his tongue, and burying it 
in the sand !—and coneluding the hellish rites by sinking 


(Vou. rn. 


was arrested for theft, the Sheriff, in whose Custody he 
was, expressed his willingness to take him to an adjoin. 
ing county, a few miles from Batavia, for trial, but Mor. 
gan absolutely declined, and ptrsisted in going to (4. 
'nandaigua. This fact is well attested Does it then 
| look like taking a man off by force? Why should he 
wish to go fifty miles for trial, when he could have bee, | 
tried as well nearer home ? This should have som ! 
weight, at least to prove that he was not stolen, though : 
hestole the shirt and eravat. Or, what aniounts to 
about the same thing, borrowed them at Canandaigua ty 
wear to Church, and wore themto Batavia. But it is, 
waste of time to dwell longer upon his having been forceq 
|} away and murdered. We don’t believe it. If itbeu. 
timately proved, however, that heis dead, we venture jg _ 
predict his blood rests upon the heads of his pretended 
friends, in the way of whose interests he stood ;~they 
are bad enough to do any thing. But we don’t believe 
‘that he has not as much breath, and probably more mm, | 
_in his body at this moment, than one half the corsetted 
_dandies who daily strut about our streets. The only ques. 
tion is— Where is he ? 


To suBsCRIBERS —The time designated, for making 
the advance payment of two dollars, for the present yol- 
ume of the Mirror, having expired, subscribers who have 
not availed themselves of the liberal offer then maée, 
will bear in mind, that the terms of the paper are now _ 
three dollars, and in making their remittances, will remit 
that amount. This arrangement was made expressly for — 
the aecommodation of distant subscribers, that they — 
/might enelose a two dollar pote in a letters, and remit 
| their annual subseription without any inconvenience; and _ 
| we regret that so few have thought proper to profit by 
the offer. We have been subjected to considerable losses 
' for their accommodation, which we trust, they will now 
a degree repair, by promptly remitting the amount of 
_ their subscriptions agreeebly to the terms— three dollars 
/@ year, payable in ninety days after subscribing. This 
| ninety days have now expired, and we wish al] to govern 
_ themselves accordingly. The old theory, that * printers 
| can live without money,’’ with us is exploded—we have 
, tried it effectually, and are satisfied it will not do. On 


this point therefore, subscribers will yield to our judg- 
ment. 


That there may be no misunderstanding among our old 
friends, we will remark that the price of the Mirror has \ 


not in the least been enhanced from what it was the last 
|year. The terms then were two dollars and fifty cents 
in advance, or three dollars payable semi-anaually, im 
advance. We thought expedient at the commencement 


of the present volume, to throw off the fifty cents for 
reasons above given. 


Lyceum, AND Museum.—The third number of the 
** Boston Lyceum,”’ is now before the publie. It fully | 
sustains the high character acquired by its predecessors. | 
We are happy to Jearn this work is fast gaining pation : 
age—it richly deserves it. Those who wish to subscribe,” 
can do so, by calling at C. G. Green’s Book-store, Wash- j 
ington-street. The March number of the Museum of " 
Foreign Literature and Science, is just received. 
This magazine has acquired an extensive patronage, and, _ 
as a work devoted exclusively to foreign liierature, it is 1 


the best in thecountry. It contains the quintessence of 
the most pepular periodicals of Europe. Bowles § 


| Dearborn, Washingtou-street, are agents. 


ton Encampment, No. 1, convened at Colchester, Conn. 
February 1827, Resolved, That the Recorder of this 
Encampment, be directed to transmit to the Chairman of 
the Greek Committee in New York, ene hundred dollars 
to be forwarded to Greece, for the benefit of the suffering 


TO THE GREEKs.-—-At a meeting of W ashing: 


It may be worth while to remark, that when Morgan 


Greeks. 
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INTELLIGENCE. | 
ti it our weekly task 


To note the passing tidings of the times. 


" [MPRISONMENT FOR Desr.--A pamphlet has late- 
ly beea published in England , in which the writer, points 
out the inatility and oppresion of personal arrest and im- 
prisonment for Debt. —The practice is shown to be bar- 
parous and cruel; and rather an act of revenge than justice. 
The writer is of opinion that good policy as well as hu- 
manity requirers the discontinuance of the custom. For 
aman in confinement is not ina way to pay his debts; 
and the forbearance & benevolence of his creditors would 
have more effect upon him t an severity and punish- 
ment. In some respects the views and plan of the wri- 
ter are similar to thoxe of our fellow citizen, the author 
of the’* Lenient System.”’ 

[We have read ‘Ir. Dearborn’s ‘*Lenient System,”’ 
and recommend it to the attention of the public, & legis- 
lators in particular. Tt is an ingenious method of collec- 
ting debts, and its adoption may be found expedient. At, 
all events, it is prefgrable to the present barbarous laws 


on the subject.] | 


Insotvent Laws. A final disposition we learn, | 
was made yesterday, in the Supreme Court, of the various 
questions arising under State Insolvent Laws, 1 
have beea so repeated y argued, and so long under advis- | 
ement. The result is, that where the contract is made 
subsequent to the law, and is made between citizens of | 
the State where the law exists, a discharge under such | 
law is a valid defence; so also, if made with the citizen) 
of arother State, if such citizen sha!l chuse to sue, and | 
the cause proceed to judgment in the Courts of the State | 
where the law exists. But if the contract be made be- 
tween a citizen of the State where the law exists and the 
citzen of another State, the party claiming under the 
contract may sue in his constitutional forum, the Courts 
of the United States, and a discharge under a State Insol- 
vent Law will not bar the action. As to contracts 
made before the passage of such laws, our readers are a- 
ware that they a e not held subject to the operation of 
those laws, even between citizens of the same State. 


From THE SouTtH Sra Ist.anps. By Capt. Bun- 
ker of the Ontario, who left the Society Islands Nov 3, 
we learn that the natives were afflicted with a species of 
plague extremly virulent and fatal in its nature, and rap- 
idin its progress Of this disorder, many of the inhabit- 


ants of Taheita and Ulietea had been carried off, and) 


others were dying daily. Capt. B. was informed by two 
English gentlemen who had just arrived from the last 
mentioned island, that the distemper was then raging in 
an extraordiary manner ——that at Taheita, there were 
ten dead bodies found inone house. As soon as one 
member of a family was attacked, the others abandoned 
the unforunate victim to his fate. This distemper it is 
said, did not affect the white residents. Although the 
contagion had not reached Huaheina, the natives were 
apprehensive of its approach. 

A similar distemper, we believe, many years since, 
nearly exterminated the Indian populatton of Nantucket 


American JournnaLtor Epucation. The third 
number of the second volume of this valuable work has 
been published by T. B. Wait and Son, and contains a 
variety of useful information relative to the instruction 
of youth in their several stages of progress from the cra- 
dle to manhood—reviews of works which relate to Ed- 
ucation - intelligence concerning the situation of schoels 
in this and other states, aud notices of new works which 
are adapted to the in:provement of youth. 

A work of this kind should be in the possession of ev- 
ery parent, for it not only treats of the most approved 
methods of instruction to educate a child, but it lays 
dewn excellent rules for the parent, by which he may 
not only govern his offspring, but himself.—Statesman 


In the New York Legislature, Mr. Bucklin, chairman 
of the committee on Courts of Justice, stated on the 10th 
inst. thai he had been instructed by that committee to 
meve that they may be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the memorial presented to the legislature on 
the subject of the abduction of William Morgan. 


The unfortunate Sarah Howland, was convicted at the 
last term of the Supreme Court, in Newport, for the 


Fore1Gn.—The accounts from England, says the 

New York American, establish, as it seems to us, the 

certainty, that the peace of Europe will be preserved.— 

The Portuguese rebels have melted away, after a first 

defeat by Portuguese troops, unaided by British arms. | 
The Marquis of Chaves is said to have retired wounded 

into Spain: and the London Courier of the 6ih, after a 

gratulating strain of remarks upon the decision and 

promptness of Mr. Canning’s conduct, says, ‘‘ what re- 

mains to be done will be accomplished, without firing a 

single English mu-ket.”’ 

Three transports which had arrived at Portsmouth to 

take on board additional troops for Portugal, had been 

ordered to leave that port, from which it is inferred that 
no more troops are to be sent out. 

The Duke of Sussex had been dangerously ill, but at 

the last accounts he was convalescent. 

The stud ef the Duke of York soid for 18000. The 
King has expressed his determination to pay such debts 
of the Duke of York, asthe property and effects of the 
late Duke might not liquidate. The whole amount of 
debts is about 1300,000—of property about 60,000. 


The French faw on the press had been essentially mod- 
ified by the Committee of the Chamber of Deputies to 
which it was submitted modifications which stripped 
it of much of its odious character, and which the 
House was expected to adopt. 

. Letters received at Madrid on the 22d of January from 
Cadiz, state that the French are about to evacuate that 
piace, and that the national guard has already received 
orders tohold themselves in readiness to perform a part 
of the duty there. This news ix looked upon as prema- 
ture, but by no means as false ; and, moreover, it is cer- 
tain that three regiments of militia and a regiment of in- 
fantry of Lusitani have orders to set out for the environs 
of Cadiz. 

The public will regret to learn from letters dated Vi- 
enna, Jan 5, the greatest musical genius of the present 
age, Ludwig Van Bethoven, is, by this time, most prob- 
ably no more. At the last advices, he was scarcely able 
to write his name. He was born in 1770. 


New-Yorxr, Marcu l!. Discovery. 
We examined two skulls last eveni.g, and some other 


ofa child's which were taken out of an old cistern 
in Madison-street, by -ome vorkmen who were excava- 
ting the earth. The ci<iern was filled up some fifteen or 
20 years ago, but the wood of which it was construct- 
ed yet partially remained. One of the skulls was that of 
a fema'e with a fine forehead, aid beautifully arched eye- 
brows but it had been fractured by a blow apparently from 
an axe. Along with the skull was found the remains of a 
tin kettle, within which, (the sides being compressed to- 


coagulated blood, fresh in color, but completely indurated. 
Adhering to the hatchet, and the half decayed tin, was a 
cluster of hair, and the remains of a coarse ¢ap or other 
cloth. It looked like murder; but it must have been per- 
petrated so long ago, that unle-s a second Eispeth lingers 
upon the brink of eternity, too guilty to depart without 
making a disclosure; the mystery can hardly be unravel- 
led. —Commercial Advertiser. 


Weare in a fair way of learning all the mysteries that 
have been hidden from the common gaze for past centu- 
ries. It will be seen by the following from the Berkshire 
American that the Shakers as well as the Freemasons 
have lost their secret. This is truly a wonderful age we 
live in.—Prov. Jour. 


New-Lebanon, New York, is preparing for the press, a 
work to be entitled ‘* Shakerism unmasked.”” ‘The 
** sum and substance of which may be guessed at by the 
title. Weare likewise told that the society of Shakers, 
of which Mr. Haskett was lately a member, have com- 
menced, or threatened to commence, a suit against him 
for taking away their Code of Divinity, and cer:ain pa- 


the Society - and from which in the work proposed, large 
extracts are promised.’’ 


The length of the railway between Stockton and Dar- 
lington, England, is twelve miles. There are two coach- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


bones such as arib, and one which looked like the bone | 


** Literary.--We are informed that Mr. Haskett, of 


= = 


For THE Mirror. 
SUPPRESSION oF INTEMPERANCE.---Every friend 
of virtue and well wisher of man cannot but weep over 
the destruction and misery which this degrading and bru- 
tal vice [now ,increasing to an alarming degree] has in- 
troduced into our enlightened and happy land. There is 
| not, we venture to affirm, a single vice in the whole cat- 
_alogue,-so prolific of evil as this ; but the pernicious ef- 
fects of intemperauce have already been repeatedly and 
eloquently set forth by able pens, and we allude to the 
subject simply for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the young men of Boston, for the formation of a Society 
for the promotion of temperance. We are glad to notice 
the efforts which the Fathers of our city are making to 
eradicaie a vice so detrimental to all that is truly 
excellent and desirable in society ; and we wish to see 
‘their patriotic and well disposed sons—the nerve and 
‘muscle of the city—awake and ready to go forward and 
_AcT in this glorious labor of philanthropy. With these 
preliminary remarks, we would suggest the propriety 
and expediency, ef forming a society for the object in 
question ; to be composed of such unmarried young men, 
as may be disposed to abstain entirely from the use of ar- 
dent spirits, and use every judicious exertion in their 
power to promote the virtue of temperance, and suppress 
its opposite vice. Should this object be deemed insuffi- 
‘cient to occupy the time of the contemplated Society, iis 
plans might be enlarged and extended. If, Messrs. Edit- 
| Ors, you should think the proposed plan worthy of at- 
| tention you will please give the foregoing remarks pub- 
licity, and oblige 


A PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are much pleased with the above proposition, and 
assure ‘* Philanthropist’? that our aid shall not be want- 
ing in carrying the plan into operation. We would sug- 
| gest to him and his friends the propriety of calling a pub- 
lic meeting of the young men of this city, and requesting 
the attendance of gentlemen disposed to assist—in the 
organization of the contemplated society. Though they 
‘might not be eligible asmembers, they may be of much 
‘service otherwise. 


Greece.—The news from Greece is of a more encoura- 
‘ing nature. The government had been reorganized at 
_Egina. Miaulis had arrived chere in the Hellas. to re- 
ceive the orders of the government. In consequence of 
‘the suecess of Karaiskai in Attica» the whole of North- 
ern Greece as far as Thermopylae and Volo had taken 
juP arms and Redsciid Pacha had been obliged to act on 
the defensive. Ibrahim Pacha continued inactivive. The 
| Bavarian officers, arrived at Napoli had organized a 
ja Frank corps. At Constantinople a new conspiracy 


gether to conceal it was a large ha'chet, with the marks of | had been discovered, and several of the leaders in it were 


seized in the night. and fmmediately executed. 


Crimr.—At the Court of Sessions, New York city, 
‘on Friday last, Christopher M’Govern was tried for an 
unnatural offence committed on the body of his own 
daugiter, Ann M’Govern. The evidence was so clear 
and conclusive that the jury brought in a verdict of guilty 
wiibout retiring from their seats. 
ferocious appearance ; and it appears from the evidence 
was much addicted to intemperance His age is about 
fifty two years bis daughter’s age about seventeen, the 
eldest of five or six children. The prisoner will be sent 
to State Prisoa for life, that being the sentence for his 
horrid crime. This brute lost his wife but twe weeks 
before. 


The Richmond Enquirer of March 13, says, we have 
received by last night’s post, a communication from 
London, containing the following information, which we 
are sure will be perused with pleasure by every friend to 
the best interests of both countries on either side of the 
Atlantic: 

* ss some notice has been drawn to these passages in 
the American President’s Message to Congress, which 


pers which have hitherto rested secure in the archieves of || relate ‘0 certain poinis in dispute between the two coun- 


tries, it may be desirable that the public should know that 
a commission for the adjustment of the whole of them 
has, for some weeks been sitting in London. Its mem- 
bers are Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Hutchinson, with Mr. 
Ambercrombie, Jun. as Secretary, and the whole affair, 


es upon it, for the conveyance of passengers, each of || itis confidently affirmed has nearly arrived at a conclu- 


which runs twice a day between the two towns. 
the coaches carries six inside, and fifieen outside passen- 
gers, and performs the journey in one hour anda half’ 


murder of Daniel Charies, and sentenced to be executed 
a the 18th of May next. 


forty passengers, and is also drawn by ene horse. 


with the aid of a single horse. The other coach carries 


One of | sion, likely to be thought satisfactory by both countries. 


On that part of the question which regards the commer- 
| cial intercourse with ou: colonies it is said that even the 
American Merchants have nothing to allege against the 
conduct of the English Government, 


M’Govern is a man of: 


— 
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104 MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANICS’ INTELLIGENCER. [Vou. 
iit | patience lost, no power ean peace impart— Dreams these fetters to resign, 
by at i In one thing only they »gree—to part, } Or believes those links can part ? 
DETESTATION, 
i i ai Lond she proclaims the thousands that she brought him, I Who that sees the reckless wave, 
He cool retorts, “twas only those that caught bim.- O’er his bark resisiless 
“ The world shail Anow your conduct, bruteshe crier— | W ould not strive with fate to save 
4 All that’s dearest to his soul ? HARRIET 
bt Dead are loves roses, wither d all its myrtles— | AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 
i | Such ure the ups »nd dows of love's story, The following are a part of the riletes who are au. 
* For better or for worse —*tis death or glory. thorized agents for this paper. ecretaries of Lodges 
| throughout the country are requested to act as agents jy 
For the Mirroe procuring subscribers and collecting their dues. Money 
@o Almira. may be by mail, of the Publishers, 
Yes—on that youthful brow again if enclosed in the presence of any Post Master. 
| Bright, rosy heaith resumes her reign, 5CP Agents who now hold money in their hands, be. 
In that Gnd on thst chick longing to the Publishers, are requested to make thead. _ 
LOUS TO ay - y j vance collections, a3 far as practicable, and transmit the _ 
ADMIRATION. { Which were of late so pale and weak. amount by mail. Agents generally are requested to col. 
While graceful Chive leads the gay qudrilie, ; lect and transmit as early as convenient. They are par- 
What new sensations Strephon’s bessm fill : | Blest was the care of parents kind, ticularly requested, in making their remittances, to 
An mtroduction gain'd, the youth advances, That sav’d thee from an early grave ;  |leure, if possible, bills on the Unitéd States Bank, or 
And hopes she’s ne dances. ' | The rose when swept by the rough wind either pre branches ; pre yagi the amount in ong 
| BI!.L, when not impracticable. 
‘The suit obtain d they treaa the mazy round ; Nought but the parent ee can eave. BCP A few of the back numbers of the present vel- 
At length fatigued, a seats convenient found. . ume are now on hand, and complete sets for 1827 can be 
Stephon assduous plics the glittering fan, supplied, if desired, and applied for immediately. 
And proves himself a very nice young man, Be our most grateful praises given, 
APPROBATION. Who with a Heavenly Parent’s eye, NEW BRUNSWICK. G. A. Garrison, St. J ohn’s, 
With favouringsmile the fair one hears his prattle, Watched over thee when death was nigh. Sam}. Kendall, Fredericton. 
ith favouring 
Sips lemonade. and vows he’s quite a rattle ; a ; MAINE. Charles B. Smith, Portland, Pleny Harris, 
‘Then, as new raptures raise in ev'ry glance, ‘ And thanks to the physician, friend, Winthrop, Seth Bartlett, Thomaston, E. Marshall, Hal- 
- Exclains ‘1 think wed better join the dance. | Who watched thee in thy sickest hour : owell, Lory Bacon, Esq Readfield. 
DECLARATION. And e’en when life seem’d at an end A ohn Guilford, 
Next morn he eatis, (rhe custom s very o!d.) Rais’d thee to health and friends once more. ard, flampton, George tper, Mover. 
als MF MASSACHUSETTS. Jonathan Shove, Danvers, 
Thinks she looks charmmgly in dishabille. || Samuel N Tenney, Newburyport, Thomas Harback, 
And tells what pangs his stricken bosom Milbury, Merrill Pettingill, Andover, John Edwards, 
HESITATION Haverhill, Sullivan hayer, Marlborough, William Ste- 
TO AN INFANT. vens, Gloucester, Jonathan Brown, Ware, Post Master, 
tales | Sleeping at its mother’s breast. Lowell, David Harding, Hingham, A. Gerrish,Jr. N.Bed- 
She knows not how to quiteg child! +: Nor wake to worldly woes ; wen, xbridg ampton, W. C. Ca- 
AGITATION. Sleep on, sleep on.—thine only joy VERMONT. Nathan Brown, Bennington, Lather 
With sighs and vows persists the wounded swain, From thy soft pillow flows. 
Begs she Il recall these words, and think again ; 


| Thrall, West Rutland, Post Master, Thetford, 
Fearful of frowns, or veto from Mamma, Thy waking smile is lovely, sweet, 


RHODE ISLAND. _ W.P.R. Benson, Providence, 


| 

| CONNECTICUT. A. D. Scovill, Colchester, 
ACCEPTATION, But smiles are like the rainbow, fleet, 

| 


Sylvester Luther, Bristol, George F. Jenks, Pawtucket, 

The sottening nymph refers him to Papa. And my fond bosom cheers ; | 

,|C. H. Olmstead, East Hartford, J. F. Raymond, New | 

Joy onhis lips, and rapture on his tongue, And aye beset with tears. | Canaan, Erastus Smith, Bozrabville, P. Master, Grandby, | 

On neat red tape his various porchments strung, J. Robberts, Middletown, 8. Barry, E. Haddam. | 
See Strephon bears the mystic eirclet high, Sleep on. thou’lt wake full soon 


NEW YORK. Hi. Marsh, St. John’s Hall, N. Y. 
Which bids hope’s tide flow strong. his terrors fly. 


To this world’s woes to weep: 


For soon of life they will begin, 
The thorny paths to press. 


city, Post Master, Hudson, 8. Cleaveland, Poughkepsie, 
SOLEMNIZATION, Then thou wilt find, the fairest boon ~ John 
at church arrived on some unlucky day, The world ive, js s] ' eed, Athens, 4. fall, Hallsville, H. Coon, Troy, J. 
Poor Chloe faulters out the word obey: R. Bodley Auburn, Post Master, Schahticoke, E. 
‘Thus of Love's Ladder gam‘ the topmost place, *Tis time enough for thee to wake, Barton, Lansinburgh, H. Graves, Boonsville, J. Smith, 
Her downward course the sorrowing Muse musi trace. and wipe thy tearful eyes ; Vernon, S. H. Dickinson, Middleburyville, S. South- 
POSSESSION. When thou that pillow shalt forsake, | Mar, W. F.G. 
honey nd rapt fled together; y . e, Springvilie, Fost Master, “andy , G. Andrews, 
| er For those the world supplies. Cherry Valley, Otsego co. D.G. Bates, Utica, O. Cod. 
4 The stile 1s slippery, but in vain the dame Nay, huddle close, soft folds within, dington, Geneva, C. G. Brewster, Canandaigua, P. Mas- 
uh Sues for that aid which once unask*d for came. Thy feet of tenderness ; ! ter, Caladonia,C A. Smith, Le Roy, Mr. Wells, Scotts- 
RUMINATION. | 


ville, Post Master, Rochester, M Case and Son, Buffa- 


loe, Mr. Shaw, Lewiston, C. Dayton, Lowville, Post 


Master, Hannibal}. 


| 

| 

An evening tetea-tete you next shall see ; 
No triendly chat succeed departed tea: | 


NEW JERSEY. W.C. Lewis, Newton 
Blue burn the candles, and the nymph looks bine, Sleep on, while thou may’st sleep ‘Des 
and ru ination serves them but to rue. Upon thy mother’s breast ; wake 
dias tes ERATION | For soon thoul-t wake, and wake to weep MARYLAND. G.B. Smith, Baltimore, Patriot office. 
ae Ne more a social walk the inorn employs, Where no such pillow’s prest ! Washington City, James A. Kennedy, 
YBa A eteasy novel constitutes her joys ; | PYTHIAS. VIRGINIA. Peter Brunet, Norfolk, S. B. Jeter 
it Dines with some ath ranter. | sonac. N. CAROLINA R.H. Dicken, Roseneath, B. B. 
i <a Tell me not that love, alone, Hunter, Tarborough, S. M. Nicholds, Scotland Neck, J. 
ai Return‘d at eve, unnumber'd queries wait him, Dwells i Hine li d R. Rice Wrightsville. 
And she who loved so late appears to hate him — ee a ee ee eee S. CAROLINA. John N. Barrillan, Columbia. E. 
| From trifles light as air the quarrel swells, Breathes in pleasure’s joyous tone-- Hughs, Charleston. , 
ah The husband bullies and the wife rebels, Glows in raptures trembling sighs ! GEORGIA. W. Hemplick, Marion, B. Barton, An- 
Hat DISPUTATION. gusta, O. P. Shaw, Athens, James Kivlin, Clinton. 
4 f tf Fieree and more fierce the wordy contest grows ; Tell me not, that ‘* hope can give OHIO. H. Victor, Sandusky city, J. Collyer, Xenia, 
i \ Taunts, gibes, sneecs, and every thing but blows ; All the charm that love endears’’— Green Co. 2 , ae H. Share, Lebanon, G. 
le Each to a separate couch in rage retires, t his fl | : Stioman, neaster, J. Chidester, Medina, L. Kelly, 
Whence sleep is banished by vexatious fires, Mansfield, Richmond, co. C. Hill, Mt. Vernon, W. 
thed in sorrow Howing tears ! Wooster, B. Butler ed W. Courier, Ravenna, 
me Be Breakfast renews the quarrels of my table, , i H, 8- Harman, Lower Sandusky, P. Benedict, Norwolk. 
She spoils the tea, and he upsets the table— Wha Sere. twine _KENTUCKY. J.M. Pike, Lexington, T. J, Bar- 
1) ie Closer round a breaking heari, rier, Millersburgh. 
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